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"  IT  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  meet  with  men  of  otherwise  cultivated 
minds,  who  are  ignorant  of  the  first  elements  of  religion.  If  sub- 
jects arise  foreign  to  the  Church  and  to  the  religion  of  which  she  is 
the  organ,  they  are  generally  not  discussed  till  they  have  been 
studied;  but  as  soon  as  religion  is  in  question  all  study  seems 
superfluous,  and  men  allow  themselves  to  judge  without  examination. 
How  often  in  reading  the  works  of  grave  and  serious  writers,  but 
who  are  hostile,  or  simply  indifferent,  to  Catholicism,  have  I  stopped 
confounded,  and,  as  it  were,  stunned,  by  the  ignorance  they  exhibit 
in  treating  of  religious  matters." — LAFORET. 

There  are  men  who  refuse  to  admit  the  force  of  arguments  in 
favor  of  Catholicism,  because  they  have  been  educated  with  notions 
hostile  to  it.  There  are  others  who  refuse,  because  their  dearest 
friends  have  died  in  opinions  which  themselves  hold.  Can  they 
suppose  that  the  judgment  of  God  on  their  souls  at  the  hour  of 
death  will  be  influenced  by  these  circumstances?  Yet  they  make 
their  own  eternal  condition  depend  on  them. 


UN  THE  KHisT  TWO  CKNTntlHS  OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 


THE  theory  of  the  gradual  corruption  of  the  Catholic  Church 
is  so  plausible,  and  at  the  same  time  so  at  variance  with  tacts 
that  one  is  puzzled  whether  to  admire  most,  the  ingenuity 
or  the  ignorance,  the  humor  or  the  malice,  of  the  inventor. 
It  has,  too,  all  the  advantages  of  vagueness.  It  can  be  applied 
sometimes  to  doctrine  and  sometimes  to  discipline.  An 
..I'lrilijrtt  change  in  the  latter  may  become  a  conclusive 
proof  of  an  a.™  ,-t«l  change  in  the  former,  although  no  evi- 
dence is,  or  can  be,  adduced.  If,  for  example,  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy  became  a  fixed  rule  only  at  a  known  date,  what 
more  likely  than  that  the  practice  of  confession  was  a  later 
invention  still  ?  If  the  use  of  images  were  not  in  vogue 
among  the  Christians  of  the  earliest  ages,  how  probable  that 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory*  was  introduced  afterwards !  If 

*  The  doctriuc  of  Purgatory  is  older  than  Christianity,  and  has  continued 
to  this  day  outside  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Books  of  the  Machabees, 
written  about  1  GO  u.c.,  arc  acknowledged  to  he  as  historically  reliable  as  Taei- 
i  i  15.  1 1,  chap.  12,  ver.  43  to  40  occur  these  words—"  And  making  a  gather- 
ing, h  >.e  thousand  drachmas  of  silver  to  Jerusalem  tor 
be  offered  for  the  sins  of  the  dead,  thinking  well  and  religiously  concerning 
the  resurrection.  (For  it'  he  had  not  hoped  that  they  that  were  j-lain  should 

:hious  and  vain   to  pray  tor  the 

Audi  that    they  who    had    fallen  asleep  with  go.i! 

had  great   grace    laid   up   tor   them.      It  is  therefore  a  holy  and  a  wh"! 


the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  were  only  de- 
nned in  our  days,  why  should  not  the  honor  paid  to  Saints 
and  Angels,  and  above  all  to  our  Blessed  Lady,  be  referred 
to  the  so-called  corrupt  period  of  the  Church  ?  It  is  true  the 
mode  of  reasoning  is  not  very  accurate,  but  it  is  convenient 
to  those  who  fear  the  unpleasant  results  of  investigation  ;  it 
saves  the  trouble  of  reflection,  and  can  easily  be  made  to  stifle 
rising  doubts :  for  the  universal  experience  of  merely  human 
institutions,  affords  strong  prima  fade  evidence  against  one, 
which  those  outside  the  Church  are  carefully  educated  to  re- 
gard as  the  type  of  corruption  and  imposture.  Interest 
began  what  prejudice  repeats,  and  thus  a  notion  is  propagated 
and  strengthened,  which  the  known  data  of  history  render 
impossible. 

We  have  all  a  general  knowledge  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
Catholic  Church  have  been  handed  down  by  an  unbroken 
succession  of  teachers  from  the  Apostolic  to  our  own  times. 
We  speak  familiarly  of  Christian  tradition,  and  the  very  word 
involves  the  idea  of  an  uninterrupted  line  of  men  who  trans- 
mit, and  of  others  who  receive  what  is  transmitted.  If  any 
break  occurred  in  the  line,  at  that  place  the  tradition  would, 
of  course,  cease,  and  could  never  be  resumed.  A  teaching 
borrowed  more  or  less  accurately  from  the  remaining  monu- 

thought  to  pray  for  the  dead,  that  they  may  be  loosed  from  sins." 

Josephus  was  a  Roman  Jew  and  no  Christian.  In  his  history  of  the  Wars  of 
the  Jews,  chap.  91,  he  remarks,  that  the  Jews  did  not  pray  for  those  who 
had  committed  suicide :  so  that  they  did  pray  for  other  deceased  persons.  To 
pray  for  those  in  Heaven  would  be  absurd,  and  for  those  in  hell  useless. — 

The  Jews  of  the  present  day  continue  the  practice Tertullian,  who 

was  born  about  A.D.  160,  and  who  became  an  apostate,  frequently  speaks  of 
praying  for  the  dead.— The  Catholic  and  Greek  alone,  of  all  Christian 
Churches,  retain  this  doctrine,  which,  it  is  plain,  was  no  invention  of  the 
Catholic  Priesthood.  Is  it  not  a  question  worthy  the  deep  consideration  of 
those  Protestants,  of  every  denomination,  who  are  really  concerned  for  the 
salvation  of  their  souls,  whether,  while  rejecting  this  doctrine,  against  which 
there  is  no  evidence  whatever,  they  may  not  be  following  a  guidance  fatally 
unsafe,  on  oilier  important  truths? 


incuts  of  the  clays  before  the  breach  might  bo  taken  up. 
l>ut  the  tradition  would  be  gone.  The  men  of  the  n<\ 
could  not  appeal  to  the  authority  of  their  immediate  pivd«- 
cessors.  They  must  rely  upon  investigations  which  their 
s  might  be  as  capable  of  making  as  themsdvo. 
They  could  point  out  their  grounds  of  belief,  but  the  ultimate 
decision  on  the  evidence  would  lie  with  the  individual  judg- 
ment. Nor  would  it  suffice,  in  the  case  of  the  Universal 
Church,  that  a  doctrine  held  in  one  age,  at  one  place,  should 
be  found  in  the  very  next  age  in  another  place.  This  would 
only  show  coincidence  not  tradition.  Still  less  would  the 
reproduction  of  certain  doctrines  in  distant  ages,  and  in  re- 
mote countries,  and  of  this  reproduction  being  repeated  at 
intervals  during  the  whole  history  of  the  Church,  approach 
to  a  real  tradition. 

It  is  true  the  Paulician  heresy  migrated  from  the  East, 
settled  in  the  West,  and  flourished  for  some  ages  after  the 
removal.  It  was  a  personal  conveyance  from  one  place  to 
the  other ;  and,  so  far,  the  tradition  was  real  while  it  lasted. 
But  the  heresy  began  at  a  certain  date,  and  ended  by  lapsing 
into  a  new  form  of  error.* 

Now,  with  whatever  learning  Protestants  may  refer  to 
ancient  monuments  in  proof  of  their  various  fancies,  they  are 
even  worse  off  than  the  Paulicians,  for  they  cannot  trace  back 
their  tenets  so  far.  They  can  shew,  no  doubt,  that  most  of 
their  errors  have  been  held  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church ; 
and  it  would  be  interesting,  though  by  no  means  flattering, 
to  make  a  collection  of  the  monstrous  absurdities  which  in- 
variably accompanied  errors,  which  are  cherished  by  various 
s  now,  and  which  were  held  by  the  primitive  heretics. 

But  with  the  Catholic  Church  the  case  is  altogether  differ- 
ent. It  is  the  object  of  the  present  paper  to  shew,  not  only 
that  the  tradition  was  uninterrupted,  but  that  the  connection 

*  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  clmp.  51,  i».  -5G,  cd.  1855,  Murray. 


of  time,  and  place,  and  person  was  so  complicated  that  it 
could  not  be  lost :  that  the  ages  overlapped  each  other,  so  to 
speak,  in  a  way  to  make  it  impossible  to  draw  a  line  between 
one  and  another ;  that  there  was,  in  reality,  no  room  for  the 
introduction  of  error :  and  if  this  cannot  be  made  so  apparent 
in  respect  to  some  dogmas,  yet  there  are  others,  and  these 
the  most  important,*  which  the  imagination  cannot  picture 
as  having  been  gradually  introduced,  even  into  one  city  or 
country,  far  less  into  the  whole  Church.  Of  such  a  character 
are  the  definitions  of  most  of  the  Sacraments,  f 

It  is  here  proposed  to  follow  the  history  of  the  Church  down 
to  about  the  year  200  ;  so  far  as  shewing  first  who  founded  the 
earliest  churches,  and  the  connection  which  was  maintained 
between  them  and  their  founders ;  then  to  continue  the  suc- 
cession to  the  date  indicated,  pointing  out  what  communica- 
tions were  kept  up  among  the  different  churches  :  making  by 
the  way,  some  remarks  upon  several  of  the  Sacraments  to 
prove  that  the  modern  theory  concerning  them  could  not  have 
been  foisted  upon  a  society,  bound  together  by  more  than  the 
ordinary  ties  which  unite  men  to  one  another,  and  spread 
over  many  countries  and  among  many  peoples. 

To  begin,  then,  with  the  founding  of  the  Church  itself 
before  there  were  churches. 

In  the  forty  days  which  elapsed  between  the  Resurrection 
and  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord,  He  told  His  Apostles,  and 
did  so  many  things  concerning  the  kingdom,  that  is  to  say, 
the  Church,  of  God,  that  St.  John  supposes  the  world  itself 
would  not  contain  the  books  which  might  be  written  on  these 


*  The  expression  "  most  important,"  is  used  with  the  full  consciousness 
that  the  denial  of  any  doctrine,  however  it  may  appear  to  be  of  secondary 
importance,  would,  if  pushed  to  its  furthest  logical  consequences,  lead  to  the 
denial  of  all  revealed  truth  and  even  to  atheism. 

f  It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  Essay,  to  prove  the  impossi- 
bility of  introducing  the  more  subtle  doctrines,  such  for  instance  as  that  upon 
which  the  Greek  schism  was  founded. 


subjects.  Not  that  the  time  would  have  sufficed  for  sayin.ir 
or  hearing  so  many  words  as  would  amount  to  tin's  descrip- 
tion: but  the  foundations  and  principles  of  the  <'lm>tiaii 
doctrine  were  so  laid  down,  that  the  necessary  conclusions 
from  them  would  more  than  fill  the  world.  Nor  will  this 
expression  appear  hyperbolical  to  any  one  who  considers  that 
-ubject  treated  of  is  literally  Infinite  :  being  nothing  less 
than  the  relations  of  God  to  man,  and  the  nature  of  an  infi- 
nite God  Himself. 

The  germ  was  revealed,  the  development  would  follow. 
But,  besides  this,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  certain  rules  of 
discipline  were  not  laid  down,  and  a  definite  course  of  action 
not  pointed  out. 

A  Church  was  to  be  established  throughout  the  whole 
world ;  doctrines  were  to  be  taught  which  must  be  applicable 
to  the  entire  human  race.  It  must  needs  be,  that  a  plan 
would  have  to  be  pursued  which  would  insure  unity  of  faith, 
and  exclude,  as  far  as  possible,  motives  for  dissension  among 
all  members  of  that  Church :  and  since  we  know  that  our 
Lord  promised  that  the  Holy  Ghost  should  bring  all  things 
to  the  remembrance  of  His  disciples  whatsoever  He  had  said 
to  them,  it  is  evident  that  the  body  of  rules  for  both  faith  and 
practice,  which  had  been  delivered,  was  of  so  complicated  a 
nature  as  to  require  supernatural  aid  to  retain  in  the  memory, 
how  far  more,  then,  to  explain  to  others,  and  to  carry  into 
execution.  Such  being  the  case,  if  the  very  men  who  had 
been  taught  by  Christ's  own  lips,  and  for  so  long,  required 
the  Divine  Assistance  in  a  supereminent  degree,  for  carrying 
out  the  work  committed  to  them:  it  follows  that  the  inter- 
communication between  themselves  and  their  newly  com 
fellow  men  must  have  been  incessant. 

As  we  all  know,  the  world  had  already  twice  fallen  into 
wickedness,  under  circumstances  apparently  far  more  favour- 
able to  perseverance  in  the  truth,  than  those  under  which 
falsehood  was  not  to  be  kept  at  bay  only,  but  to  be  actually 
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dispossessed.  On  both  occasions  every  inhabitant  of  the 
world  knew  all  that  God  had  revealed  of  Himself  and  of  His 
relations  with  men,  and  of  men's  duties  both  to  Him  and  to 
each  other.  But,  now,  the  whole  world  was  plunged  in  sin ; 
the  natural  law  itself  was  a  weak  barrier  against  the  corrupt 
will  of  mankind ;  the  proper  position  and  duties  of  men,  as 
individuals,  as  members  of  the  family,  or  of  society,  were 
actually  unknown,  and  had  to  be  readjusted ;  the  superna- 
tural, indeed,  had  not  been  banished  from  the  belief,  but  it 
had  become  perverted  so  that  men  "  sacrificed  to  devils  and 
not  to  God."  The  world  was  upside  down.  The  pyramid 
was  on  its  apex.  It  had  first  to  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  then 
every  stone  restored  to  its  pristine  position.  The  materials 
were  there,  and  all  appliances,  but  they  required  to  be 
brought  into  working  condition ;  and  the  men  upon  whom 
the  task  devolved  were  twelve  in  number.  It  is  true  many 
souls  had  been  prepared  by  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  Himself. 
But  when,  on  the  one  day  of  Pentecost,  which  was  the  first 
whereon  the  Apostles  preached,  3000  souls  were  converted 
by  the  discourse  of  St.  Peter,  no  reasonable  man  can  imagine 
that  in  that  brief  time  they  were  so  thoroughly  enlightened 
in  all  that  concerned  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  as  to  render  them 
independent,  henceforth,  of  the  teaching  of  those  with  whom 
our  Lord  had  conversed  so  much, — to  whom  he  had  imparted 
so  many  things,  and  who  were  now  illuminated  in  an  especial 
manner  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

No !  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  when  St.  Peter  said  to 
them,  "  Be  baptised  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  for  the  remission  of  your  sins,"  they  became  at  once 
masters  of  all  those  subtle  questions  which  not  only  might 
be,  but  which  have  been,  raised  as  to  the  meaning  of  that 
Sacrament,  upon  the  acceptance  of  which  was  to  depend  the 
"  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Yet,  unless  they  knew  these 
things,  they  could  give  no  answer  to  enquiring  brethren  of 
their  own  nation,  or  to  infidels. 


And  again,  when  St.  Peter  hud  cured  the  impotent  man  at 
the  gate  of  the  Temple,  and  the  people  ran,  wonderii. 
look  at  him  and  St.  John,  we  are  told  5000  men  bell- 
But  what  did  they  believe  h  They  had  had  no  time  to  in- 
_rate  what  St.  Peter  preached;  they  saw  only  that  lie 
had  performed  a  notable  miracle ;  they  heard  him  disclaim 
having  acted  of  his  own  power,  attributing  all  to  God,  and 
they  were  ready  to  acknowledge  that  he  who  had  a  com- 
mission to  work  miracles,  had  one  also  to  declare  the  will  of 
Him  who  gave  that  commission.  But  what  that  will  was, 
what  it  required  them  to  do  and  to  believe,  they  knew  not. 
Only  it  was  clear  that  since  a  revelation  was  given,  it  be- 
hoved them  to  submit  to  the  teaching  of  those  who  were 
entrusted  with  it. 

This  happened  about  the  month  of  May,  nevertheless 
before  the  end  of  the  same  year,  at  the  time  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  first  deacons,  the  multitude  of  converts  in 
Jerusalem  had  become  such  as  to  cause  a  great  persecution 
to  be  raised  up  against  the  Church  there.  But  when  the 
dispersion  caused  by  it  had  carried  the  Gospel  through  Judea 
and  Samaria,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  send  certain 
Apostles  to  confirm  the  newiy  converted  in  those  quarters, 
ten  out  of  twelve  remained  behind  in  Jerusalem.  The 
Church  there  had  grown  very  large,  but  all  the  more  did  it 
require  the  superintendence  of  its  founders.  Among  the 
multitude  who  were  added  to  it,  very  many  must  have  had 
most  inadequate  notions  of  its  scope  and  functions.  If  the 
Apostles  themselves,  after  three  years  continued  intercourse 
with  Christ,  entertained  the  erroneous  ideas  concerning  His 
mission,  which  are  recorded  in  Holy  Writ,  it  is  only  natural 
to  suppose  that  their  disciples  would  have  been  at 
equally  dull  of  understanding.  Ten  of  the  Apostles  then 
stayed  in  Jerusalem  to  complete  the  work  of  instruction 
already  begun. 

In  like  manner,  when  Peter  and  John  went  to  Samaria,  it 
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was  to  confirm  those  who  had  been  baptized  by  Philip  and 
the  rest.  These  had  been  received  into  the  Church,  but  as 
yet  they  took  upon  trust  what  would  be  the  consequences  of 
their  admission.  They  were  like  Abraham  when  God  said 
to  him,  "  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from  thy  kindred, 
and  go  into  the  land  that  I  shall  show  thee :"  and,  "  he  went 
out,  not  knowing  whither  he  went."  Only  he  knew  that  he 
had  God's  command,  and  that  sooner  or  later  obedience  must 
prove  to  be  the  prudent  course.  So  they,  at  the  preaching 
of  Philip,  broke  the  ties  of  kindred,  of  country,  and  of  re- 
ligion, content  to  take  upon  faith  that  the  promised  land  was 
one  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  Though  baptized,  they 
needed  further  teaching,  and  Peter  and  John  went  to  impart 
it. 

In  the  meantime,  others  who  had  been  driven  from  Jeru- 
salem in  the  same  persecution,  went  to  Antioch,  Cyprus  and 
elsewhere.  In  Antioch  they  effected  many  conversions.  On 
hearing  this,  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  sent  Barnabas  thither, 
who,  seeing  the  state  of  affairs,  went  to  find  St.  Paul,  and 
brought  him  back.  They  remained  a  year  and  made  so  many 
conversions,  that  the  converts  received  the  name  of  Christians. 

It  is  clear  from  all  this,  that  the  connection  between  the 
Apostles  and  the  new  Churches  was  continuous  and  unbroken. 
They  did  not  leave  it  to  ordinary  disciples  to  carry  on,  with- 
out surveillance,  the  work  they  were  competent  to  begin. 
The  mode  of  procedure  was  uniform,  and  exactly  what  one 
would  expect  of  any  society  whose  founders  were  anxious 
for  unity  of  action  and  of  faith. 

Let  us  follow,  now,  the  movements  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  : 
and  we  shall  see  that  during  the  whole  of  their  lives  they 
never  relaxed  in  this  respect.  And  first  of  St.  Paul,  as  we 
have  more  ample  accounts  of  his  ministry.  In  the  thirty- 
two  years  which  elapsed  from  the  death  of  Christ  to  St.  Paul's 
beheading,  he  had  travelled  several  times  through  Palestine, 
Syria,  Cyprus,  Asia  Minor,  Macedonia,  Greece  and  Italy, 
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and  had  established  churches  or  confirmed  those  he  found 
already  existing  wherever  he  went.  In  the  year  •!•'• 
went  with  Barnabas  to  Jerusalem,  taking-  charitable  contri- 
butions from  Aiitioch  ;  he  returned  thither  the  same  year,  and 
remained  till  the  year  48.  Starting  thence  with  1  Jam  alias 
he  went  through  Cyprus  and  Pamphilia,  and  so  by  Antioch 
of  Pisidia  to  Iconium.  The  next  year  he  travelled  to  L\ 
and  Derbe,  where  he  was  stoned  and  left  for  dead ;  then  back 
to  Lystra,  Iconium,  Antioch  of  Pisidia,  and  thence  through 
Pamphilia  to  Antioch  of  Syria,  where  the  dispute  about  the 
circumcision  of  the  Gentiles  occurred,  which  was  decided  by 
the  first  Council  of  Jerusalem  in  A.D.  50,  under  the  presidency 
and  guidance  of  St.  Peter.  St.  Paid  accompanied  St.  Barnabas 
to  Jerusalem  on  this  business,  passing  through  Phenicia  and 
Samaria.  Before  the  year  closed,  they  were  sent  back,  toge- 
ther with  Judas  and  Silas  to  Antioch,  bearing  a  letter  to  the 
gentile  brethren  there,  in  Syria,  and  in  Cilicia.  In  these 
quarters  they  remained  till  A.D.  51,  when  St.  Paul  said, 
"  Let  us  return  and  visit  the  brethren  in  all  the  cities 
wherein  we  have  preached  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  see  how 
they  do."  He  and  Silas,  therefore,  travelled  through  Syria 
and  Cilicia,  "  commanding  them  to  keep  the  precepts  of  the 
Apostles  and  ancients."  Again  he  went  to  Derbe,  Lystra, 
and  Iconium;  thence  through  Phrygia,  Galatia,  and  Mysia, 
to  Troas,  and  so  on,  through  all  the  chief  cities  of  Macedonia, 
to  Athens  and  Corinth,  where  he  lived  from  the  year  -V2 
to  54.  It  was  at  this  time  he  wrote  the  Epistles  to  the 
Thessalonians.  In  the  latter  year  we  find  him  at  Ephesus, 
at  Jerusalem  and  at  Antioch,  then  again  in  Syria,  Galatia  and 
Phrygia,  the  cities  whereof  he  visited  "  in  order ;"  and  then 
again  at  Ephesus.  In  the  meantime  his  friends  Priscilla  and 
Aquila  had  instructed  Apollos,  the  Alexandrian  rhetorician, 
in  the  Gospel,  and  had  sent  him  to  Corinth,  where  he 
"  watered  "  the  Church  which  St.  Paul  had  planted. 

In  Ephesus  St.  Paul  remained  over  two  years,  and  in  the- 
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interval  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  and  that  to  the 
Gfalatians,  the  latter  against  certain  Jewish  teachers  who  trou- 
bled the  Christians  of  those  parts.  He  also  sent  Timothy  and 
Erastus  to  Achaia  and  Macedonia :  and  he  himself  followed 
in  a  few  months,  after  the  silversmith's  tumult.  From 
Corinth  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  many  of  whom 
he  mentions  by  name. 

Next  year  he  went  again  through  Macedonia,  and  so  by 
Ephesus,  Rhodes,  Tyre  and  Cesarea  to  Jerusalem,  having  with 
him  men  from  Berea,  Thessalonica,  Derbe  and  Asia.  From 
Jerusalem  he  was  sent  prisoner  to  Rome  in  A.D.  60  ;  arriving 
there  in  the  next  year,  and  remaining  till  63.  During  his  stay 
he  wrote  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  the  Philippians  and 
the  Colossians,  and  to  the  Jews  in  Palestine.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  he  regained  his  liberty  and  travelled  again  to  the 
East,  passing  through  Troas,  Nicopolis  in  Macedonia,  Corinth, 
Miletus  and  many  other  places.  At  the  same  time  he  es- 
tablished Titus  as  Bishop  in  Crete  and  Timothy  in  Ephesus. 
In  his  Epistle  to  Titus,  which  was  written  during  this 
journey,  he  instructs  him  to  ordain  priests  for  every  city  in 
Crete  :  and  in  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  about  the  same 
date,  he  mentions  his  having  excommunicated  Hymeneus 
and  Alexander.  After  nearly  two  years,  he  returned  for  the 
last  time  to  Rome,  and  wrote  his  second  Epistle  to  Timothy 
while  in  prison,  and  just  before  his  martyrdom.  He  says 
that  he  had  sent  Crescens  to  Galatia,  Titus  to  Dalmatia  and 
Tychicus  to  Ephesus,  and  alludes  to  Onesiphorus  having 
come  from  the  latter  place  to  see  him  in  prison.  He  also 
mentions  Linus  being  with  him.*  This  was  St.  Peter's  suc- 
cessor to  the  See  of  Rome. 

In  the  meantime  St.  Peter  had  extended  his  journeys  from 


»  I  have  followed  the  Chronology  of  Conybeare  and  Howson  as  regards 
St.  Paul's  journeys.  They  differ  from  older  critics  in  dates  down  to  the  year 
48,  but  in  no  way  to  interfere  with  the  argument. 
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Judea  and  Samaria  to  Antioch,  whereof  he  was  the  first 
Bishop,  and  whore  he  remained  a  long  time.  About  the 
year  40  lie  was  in  Rome,  after  having  preached  tt 
to  the  Jews  in  Pontus,  Bythinia,  Cappadoc-ia,  Galatia,  and 
Asia  Elinor.  His  first  Epistle  is  dated  from  Rome,  and  is 
addressed  to  the  strangers  in  those  countries.  Eusebiu.- 
that  lie  held  that  See  twenty-five  years.  But,  during  this  long 
period,  he  visited  many  countries.  He  was  in  Jerusalem  in  A  .  i  >. 
44,  and  again  in  A.D.  50 ;  after  which  he  went  again  to  Antioch. 
No  detail  remains  of  his  connection  with  the  churches  he 
established,  but  it  is  certain  he  was  banished  with  the  Jews 
from  Rome  by  Claudius  in  A.D.  49  or  53  ;*  and  as  he  was  in  Jeru- 
salem in  A.D.  50,  he  probably  made  three  journeys  from  one  <  it  \ 
to  the  other,  and  this  would  necessitate  his  passing  through 
the  same  places,  many  of  them  perhaps  six  times.  It  was, 
no  doubt,  before  the  banishment,  that  he  sent  St.  Mark  the 
Evangelist  to  Gyrene,  whence  he  extended  his  labours  to  the 
Thebais  and  Alexandria,  of  which  he  became  the  first  Bishop. 
It  must  be  supposed  that  St.  Peter  kept  up  a  correspondence 
with  the  churches  founded  by  St.  Mark.  At  any  rate  the 
latter  revisited  Rome  before  St.  Peter's  martyrdom.  So  that 
whether  or  no  St.  Peter  himself  were  actually  in  communi- 
cation with  Egypt,  the  churches  of  the  two  countries  were 
unquestionably  in  communication  with  one  another. 

Such,  then,  was  the  intercourse  maintained  by  these  two 
Apostles,  with  the  men  who  owed  to  their  labours  the 
blessings  of  the  Gospel.  The  frequent  repetition  of  the 
names  of  the  places  with  which  their  history  is  associated, 


*  Dr.  Butler,  in  the  Life  of  St.  Peter,  and  Flcury,  Hist.  Eccles.  B.  1,8.  37, 
give  49  as  the  date.     The  writer  of  the  notes  to  the  Donay  Bible  gives,  after 

52  ;  and  Alzog,  Hist,  de  1'Eglise,  French  Translation,  Ed.  Tournai  1851,  gives 

53  as  the  year  of  this  banishment.     Both  Fletiry  .-md  Al/ng  refer  to  a  passage 
in  Suetonius  fur  the  faet,  but  neither  tin-  i>ass.-ige  it>i-!f  imr  tin-  context  indi- 
cates the  date  in  any  way.     The  argument  is  not  uH'ected  by  the  corr< 

f  cither  calculation. 
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is  itself  sufficient  to  prove  how  firmly  grounded  in  the  faith 
the  various  churches  must  have  been. 

Let  us  pause  here,  for  a  moment,  to  reflect  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  Christian  society  at  this  epoch.  Thirty-two 
years  had  gone  by  since  the  Ascension.  In  the  interval 
Christianity  had  been  carried  from  Arabia,  Persia  and  the 
Caspian  in  the  East,  at  least  as  far  as  Rome  in  the  West,  and 
from  Macedonia  in  the  North  to  Egypt  and  Africa  in  the 
South.  In  Palestine  and  those  countries  which  were  earliest 
visited  by  the  Grospel,  children  born  to  parents  after  their 
submission  to  the  Divine  Revelation,  had  passed  the  prime  of 
manhood  and  were  approaching  the  full  term  of  intellectual 
development.  They  had  grown  up  surrounded,  at  a  little 
distance,  by  all  the  vileness  of  paganism,  or  by  the  prejudices 
of  Judaism  ;  but  at  home  their  minds  had  been  trained  in  a 
purity  unknown  to  either  form  of  worship,  and  which  must 
have  given  then,  as  it  ever  gives,  a  clear  insight  into  the 
profound  depths  of  the  Christian  religion.  At  the  same  time 
they  must  have  been  fully  alive  to  the  questions  which  arose 
between  Christians  and  Jews  or  Pagans,  and  have  learned 
to  answer  the  objections  of  both.  In  a  word,  they  must  have 
been  brought  up  in  a  manner  as  much  more  guarded  than  a 
carefully  educated  Catholic  child  of  the  present  day,  as  the 
horrors  of  paganism  were  worse  than  the  errors  of  Pro- 
testantism, and  were  more  patent,  or  rather  obtrusive. 
In  the  meantime  their  parents  must  have  passed  through 
that  painful  period  which  the  modern  convert  so  well  knows, 
when  old  habits  of  mind  and  of  body,  old  ideas  and  modes  of 
thought,  have  to  be  discontinued,  repressed,  or  refashioned 
with  a  stern  will,  and  when  the  intellect  is  kept  for  ever  on 
the  rack,  rearranging  and  modifying  former  observations  on 
history,  on  science,  on  philosophy,  on  society,  or  what  not  ; 
at  one  time  holding  what  seems  an  incongruous  theory  or 
statement  in  abeyance  ;  at  another  pushing  an  idea  of  which 
you  are  certain  to  a  startling  conclusion ;  and  again  recon- 
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ciling  apparently  contradictory  tact>  •  conscious  of  ignora 
and  fearing  surprises  from  old  associates  or  new  acquaint- 
ances, but   always  elieered  by  finding  that  with  the  inc; 
of  knowledge  the  harmony  of  the  great  round  of 
grows  in  beauty,  in  majesty,  and  in  completeness. 

To  minds  educated,  disciplined  and  circumstanced  as  i  ] 
two  elasses  must  have  been,  the  Apostolic  teaching  could  not 
but  be  familiar  and  especially  dear.     In  such  a  society  with 
whom  would  begin  the  process  of  corruption  ?     Certainly  not 
with  the  Apostles,  nor  with  those  whom  they  appointed  as 
teachers,  and  over  whom  they  maintained  a  continual  watch. 
Could  it  be  with  lay  members  ?     One  sees  no  object  to  be 
gained.     Moreover,  to  have  been  successful  it  must  have  been 
as  universal  as  the  Church  itself.     An  innovation   in  one 
place  would  be  met  with  reprobation  everywhere  else  ;  and 
if  it  were  of  sufficient  importance,  with  condign  punishment, 
as  when  St.  Paul  excommunicated  Hymeneus  and  Philetus 
for   denying  the   resurrection  of  the  body.     Even   sins  of 
common  occurrence  among  Pagans  were,  when  committed  by 
Christians,  deemed  worthy  of  express  notice  by  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  as  when  St.  Paul  wrote  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians.    Moreover,  while  he  and  St.  Peter  were  engaged  in 
the  superintendence  of  the  churches  according  to  the  above 
detail,  the  same  ground  was  being  travelled  over  by  other  of 
the  Apostles.    Thus  St.  Matthias,  who  was  chosen  in  place  of 
Judas  Iscariot,  and  who  was  previously  one  of  the  seventy-two, 
was  in  Cappadocia,  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  Caspian ;  St.  Philip 
was  in  Phrygia  ;  St.  Luke  in  Italy,  Dalmatia  and  Macedon  ; 
St.  Bartholomew  in  Lycaonia  and  Phrygia ;  St.  Andrew  in 
Greece  ;  St.  Timothy  at  Ephesus ;  St.  James  the  Just  and 
St.  Simeon  in  Jerusalem.     Up  to  this  period,  then,  then-  i> 
not  only  no  plausible  pretext  for  alleging  corruption,  but 
such  measures  had  been  taken  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
faith  in  a  solid  manner,   as  to  make  the  idea  of  its  civrp- 
ing   in,    an   absurdity.     True,   individuals  were   found  who 
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denied  certain  revealed  dogmas.  But  the  Church  was,  what  it 
has  continued  to  be,  a  corporation  acting  and  teaching  in  a  cor- 
porate capacity :  and  the  corruption  of  no  member,  or  number 
of  members,  had,  or  could  have,  the  smallest  possible  effect 
upon  its  corporate  action,  unless  the  corporation  consented  to 
the  corruption.  It  is  so  in  all  corporations,  from  a  Board 
of  Directors  to  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  The  ex- 
travagances of  an  individual  or  of  a  party  may  cause  dissen- 
sions, and  may  obstruct  the  business  of  the  body  ;  but  so 
long  as  the  whole  body  does  not  yield  to  individual  or  party 
extravagance,  this  only  serves  as  a  foil  to  set  off  the  corporate 
wisdom.  In  merely  secular  governments,  be  they  large  or 
small,  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  corruptions  should  arise,  and 
the  original  intention  of  the  founders  be  diverted,  or  modified, 
or  expanded,  according  to  the  changes  of  time  and  place  and 
circumstance  ;  because  the  particular  forms  and  scope  of  such 
governments  are  the  results  of  policy,  and  not  of  principle. 
But  in  the  Church,  it  is  precisely  as  natural  that  no  such 
change  should  occur,  because  the  Church  was  founded  by  God 
for  the  express  purpose  of  teaching  and  maintaining  incorrupt 
the  Hevelation  of  God,  which  is  incapable  of  change. 

But  to  return  to  the  historical  evidence.  While  the  other 
Apostles  were  engaged  as  we  have  seen,  St.  Thomas  and 
St.  Bartholomew  had  carried  the  Gospel  to  India ;  St.  John 
and  St.  Bartholomew  to  Parthia  ;  SS.  Simon  Zelotes  and 
Jude  to  Persia  ;  St.  Andrew  to  Colchis  and  Epirus  ;  and,  as 
we  saw,  St.  Mark  to  Egypt  and  Africa.  Now  Egypt,  Africa, 
and  Epirus  held  constant  communication  with  Borne;  but 
that  between  Rome  and  Persia  Parthia  and  India  was 
more  intermittent,  they  being  quite  beyond  the  Roman 
rule.  If,  then,  corruption  entered  into  the  doctrine  of  the 
West,  it  would  be  most  wonderful  that  precisely  the  same 
should  find  its  way  to  the  far  East,  and  yet  no  trace  remain 
of  how  it  was  carried  thither.  On  the  other  hand,  supposing 
the  faith  to  have  remained  pure  in  India  and  Persia,  it 
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would,  if  possible,  be  more  wonderful  still,  that  the  men  who 
went  there  in  after  ages  should  have  found  no  difference  to 
notice  between  what  they  were  themselves  accustom  rd  to, 
and  what  they  saw  so  far  from  home.  Now  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  second  century  Pantenus,  who  afterwards  became 
head  of  the  Christian  school  at  Alexandria  and  finally 
Bishop,  and  who  left  behind  him  as  his  successor  in  that  See 
the  celebrated  Clement  of  Alexandria,  travelled  into  India  to 
confute  the  Brahmins.  None  of  his  works  are  extant,  but 
had  he  discovered  any  material  variation  between  the  customs 
of  the  East  and  those  of  Egypt,  we  could  not  fail  to  be  in- 
formed of  it  by  his  friend  St.  Clement.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  no  hint  of  the  sort.  If  the  Christian  doctrine  had  lost 
any  thing,  or  had  any  thing  been  added  to  it,  Pantenus  would 
have  turned  his  energies  towards  reforming  such  abuses,  rather 
than  towards  refuting  errors  outside  the  Church.  The  cir- 
cumstance is  mentioned  of  his  finding  the  copy  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's Gospel,  which  St.  Bartholomew  had  left  behind  him 
in  India,  but  nothing  is  recorded  respecting  any  want  of 
unity  of  faith  between  the  Church  he  had  left  and  those 
which  he  visited. 

So,  too,  it  happened  with  Persia.  We  hear  little  or  nothing 
for  a  long  period  of  the  correspondence  which  must  have  taken 
place  between  that  country  and  the  more  western  churches, 
but  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  the  details  of  martyr- 
doms become  numerous  in  Persia,  and  we  find  the  martyrs 
defending  themselves  precisely  as  those  in  the  West  did,  but 
with  just  such  differences  in  modes  of  expression  and  turns 
of  thought  as  one  would  expect  from  people  of  distant 
nations  ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  discrepancy  in  the 
faith  they  held,  no  record  of  disputes  on  account  of  changes. 

Let   us  now  continue  to  trace  the   succession   after   the 
deaths  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.     It  was  about  this  period  that 
St.  John,  having  returned  from  Parthia,  came  to  Kj>l; 
where  he  fixed  his  head  quarters,  and  whence  ho  founded  the 
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other  six  out  of  the  seven  churches  of  the  Apocalypse.  Thes£ 
he  continued  constantly  to  visit,  as  a  Bishop  at  present  visits 
the  churches  of  his  diocese,  only  he  appointed  Bishops  for  each 
Church,  and  among  the  rest  he  made  St.  Polycarp  Bishop  of 
Smyrna.  This  Saint,  who  was  also  a  friend  of  St.  Philip, 
appears  to  have  been  converted  about  the  year  80,  so  that 
St.  Philip  lived  like  many  of  the  early  Christians  to  an  ad- 
vanced age.  This  remark  is  of  importance,  as  showing  how 
the  pure  faith  must  have  been  maintained  in  many  places  for 
lengthened  periods.*  In  A.D.  95  St.  John  was  sent  to  Rome  ;  in 
A.D.  96  he  was  in  Patmos ;  and  in  A.D.  97  he  returned  to  Ephe- 
sus,  where  he  found  that  St.  Timothy  had  died  in  his  absence. 
Here  he  lived  till  his  death  in  the  year  100.  St.  Polycarp, 
then,  knew  him  well,  and  had  the  Gospel  from  his  lips  for 
about  20  years.  There  was  also  another  celebrated  disciple 
of  St.  John,  viz.  St.  Ignatius.  He  was  converted  by  Timothy, 
was  a  friend  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  and  the  companion  of 
St.  Polycarp.  He  became  Bishop  of  Antioch,  and  held  the 
See  from  67  to  107,  when  he  was  martyred  in  Rome.  On  his 
way  thither  he  landed  at  Smyrna,  where  he  saw  St.  Polycarp 
for  the  last  time,  and  where  *many  neighbouring  Bishops 
came  to  meet  him.  He  was  martyred  in  the  same  year  as 
St.  Simeon,  who  was  the  brother  of  St.  James  the  Just,  and 
who  had  held  the  See  of  Jerusalem  during  almost  the  very 
years  that  he  governed  the  Church  of  Antioch.  Now  the 
distant  journeys  which  the  Apostle  continually  took,  renders 
it  more  than  probable  that  these  two  men  had  frequently 
met  during  the  forty  years  of  their  Episcopacy.  Antioch  was 
not  very  far  from  Jerusalem,  nor  was  the  journey  difficult. 
On  the  other  side  the  connection  between  Jerusalem  and 
Egypt  was  constantly  maintained.  The  latter  Church,  as  we 
saw,  was  founded  by  St.  Mark.  Here  then  we  have  Egypt 
in  unintermitting  communication  with  Jerusalem  under 

*  The  faith  of  the  day  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  first  Apostles  themselves 
and  of  the  churches  planted  by  them  elsewhere. 
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Nmeon  ;  Jerusalem  with  Antioch  ;  Antioch  with  tin- 
whole  of  Asia  Minor,  and  all  these  with.  Rome;  St.  Ignatius 
the  friend  of  St.  Timothy  and  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  SS.  John, 
Polycarp,  and  Simeon  ;  St.  Polycarp  the  friend  of  St.  John 
and  St.  Philip,  and,  we  may  reasonably  suppose,  not  unac- 
quainted with  St.  Simeon.  Nor  could  the  communication  be- 
tween these  individual  men  have  been  anything  out  of  the 
common  way.  Antioch  the  capital  of  Syria,  and  on  the  high- 
way from  Europe  to  inner  Asia,  was  united  in  many  ways  with 
Alexandria,  which  was  the  capital  of  Egypt  on  the  high  way 
from  Asia  to  Africa,  and  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  learning 
for  many  ages  ;  and  with  Ephesus  the  capital  of  Asia  Minor. 
At  all  these  places  resided  the  Roman  pro-consuls  of  the 
provinces  of  which  they  were  the  capitals.  Then  as  to  d: 
it  may  be  well  to  repeat  that  St.  Timothy  lived  to  96 ;  St. 
John  to  100  ;  and  SS.  Simeon  and  Ignatius  till  at  least  107. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Rome  and  see  the  succession  of  Bishops 
there.  It  is  singular,  or  it  would  be,  were  not  the  primacy 
of  Peter  a  matter  of  so  great  moment  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Church,  that  the  Roman  succession  is  the  only  one  of  which 
an  uninterrupted  record  is  puftished.  Indeed,  it  is  probably 
the  only  one  which  continued  from  first  to  last,  and  it  is  for- 
tunate that  evidence  exists  of  the  early  successors  of  Peter 
which  no  candid  mind  can  disallow.  *  There  is  some  slight 
confusion  as  to  the  order  in  which  one  or  two  of  the  early 
Popes  followed,  but  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  names. 
The  immediate  follower  of  St.  Peter  was  St.  Linus,  who  is 
mentioned  by  St.  Paul  in  his  second  Epistle  to  Timothy  as 
being  in  Rome  at  that  time.  Then  followed  SS.  Anacletus 
and  Clement.  The  latter  is  the  Clement  referred  to  in  St. 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Philippians.  He  held  the  See  nine 

*  The  evidence  on  this  point  will  be  found  in  Eusebius,   who  quo; 
Irenseus,   as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  St.  Kpiplianius,  St.  Optatus,  St.  Austin, 
and  St.  Clirysostora.    There  is  a  good  English  translation  «>i'Knsrlmis.  and  our 
of  St.  Chrysostom.     Thriv  '  .ouch  translation  of  St.  Au.^n.-tine  and, 

I  belicvr.  "f  St.  Kpiplianius. 

i;    'J 
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years,  and  wrote  an  Epistle  to  the  Church  of  Corinth  against 
certain  heretics  who  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body  ; 
and,  in  addition,  three  other  Epistles,  which  were  bound  up 
with  the  Canonical  Books  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  were 
read  in  the  churches  for  sixty  years  after  his  death.  In  the 
first  of  these  he  declares  what  was  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  those  days  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  faith  was 
to  be  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation.  He  says, 
"  God  sent  Christ,  Christ  sent  the  Apostles,  who,  after 
having  proved  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  established  men  as 
Bishops  and  deacons  over  those  who  should  believe."* 
Observe,  the  order  was  not  that  the  believers  should  choose 
their  Bishops,  but  that  the  Bishops  should  be  appointed  for 
those  who  would  afterwards  submit  to  their  teaching.  As  it 
was  with  Christ  who  chose  the  Apostles,  and  as  it  was  with 
the  Apostles  who  were  chosen  before  there  were  disciples  to 
teach,  so  it  was  to  be  with  their  successors.  St.  Clement 
continues  :  "  Nor  is  this  new,  for  long  ago  the  Scripture 
said,  '  I  will  establish  their  Bishops  in  justice  and  their 
deacons  in  faith ;'  "  and  he  proceeds  :  "  The  Apostles  taught 
by  Christ  knew  well  that  there  would  be  contentions  for  the 
Episcopate.  Therefore,  they  established  those  to  whom  we 
have  alluded,  giving  orders  that  after  their  death,  other  tried 
men  should  succeed  them.  Those  then  who  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Apostles,  or  afterwards  by  other  excellent  men, 
with  the  consent  of  the  whole  Church,  and  who  have  served 
the  flock  of  Christ  without  reproach,  cannot  justly  be  removed 
from  the  ministry."  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  the 
theory  was,  that  the  doctrines  of  Christ  should  be  handed 
down  in  a  never  ending  succession.  Christ  so  willed  it,  the 

*  There  are  a  vast  number  of  Protestants  who  read  Gibbon,  and  who  fancy 
that,  because  he  was  an  Atheist,  he  must  needs  be  an  impartial  witness  in 
what  concerns  the  religion  established  by  God,  whom  he  denied  !  !  This  his- 
torian gravely  asserts  that  "  the  primitive  Bishops  were  considered  only  the 
first  of  their  equals,"  an  assertion  in  direct  violation  of  evidence. 
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Apostles  so  understood  it,  their  immediate  successors  in 
upon  it.     St.  Paul  expressly  tells  St.  Timothy  such 
his  course.     St.   Clement,    writing   while    yet    some  of  the 
chief  Apostles  lived,  reiterates  the  fundamental  theory. 

And  St.  Ignatius,  speaking  only  less  forcibly  than  our 
Lord  himself,  when  he  said  that  His  disciples  should  be  one, 
even  as  He  is  one  with  the  Father,  declares  his  notion  of  the 
obedience  due  to  Bishops  who  were  the  successors  of  the 
Apostles.  He  says  in  his  epistle  to  the  Ephesiaiis,  that  Jesus 
Christ  being  the  sure  interpreter  of  the  will  of  the  Father, 
and  having,  by  his  authority,  distributed  the  Bishops  in  the 
different  countries  of  the  world,  the  faithful  must  agree  with 
the  Bishops  in  order  to  be  in  accord  with  the  divine  will. 
This  perfect  agreement  ought,  he  says,  to  be  like  that  of  the 
cords  of  a  lyre,  in  order  that  God  may  recognise  them  as 
worthy  members  of  His  Son.  Moreover  this  union  must 
be  as  intimate  and  unalterable  as  that  of  the  Church  with 
Jesus  Christ,  and  of  Jesus  Christ  with  the  Father.  Who- 
ever is  sent  by  the  Father  to  govern  His  family,  must  be 
listened  to  as  He  must,  who  sends  him  :  the  faithful  must,  then, 
regard  the  Bishop  as  the  Lor&  himself,  and  render  obedience 
to  him,  as  to  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Bishop  of  all.* 

We  have  now  brought  down  the  apostolic  succession  to 
the  end  of  the  first  century.  Since  the  deaths  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul,  a  new  generation  had  been  born,  and  had  arrived 
at  the  prime  of  manhood.  Educated  with  the  same  care  as 
the  first  generation,  surrounded  by  a  greater  number  of 
faithful,  they  were  therefore  in  less  danger  of  allowing  the 
bringing  in  of  interested  inventions.  The  men  who  had 
been  born  Pagans  or  Jews,  and  who  had  passed  an  appren- 
ticeship to  Christianity  in  the  time  of  those  Saints,  \\vre 
grown  veterans  in  defence  of  the  glorious,  the  mi  railing 
faith  which  they  held.  Those  whom  they  had  had  a  hand 

*  Rohrbucher,  lli.st.  Uiiivcr.  do  I'Kglisc  Cutli.iliinu:,  v.  ',,  p.  m. 
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in  converting  lived  among,  and  were  united  to,  them,  by  ties 
to  which  all  earthly  bonds  are  as  nothing.  If  a  man  love 
his  wife  as  his  own  body,  he  must  love  the  friend  who  has 
united  him  to  God  as  his  own  soul  almost ;  so  that  he  can 
say  with  St.  Paul,  I  could  become  accursed  of  God  for  my 
brother.  Such  men,  so  bound  together,  how  could  they  see 
each  other  relapse  into  the  ways  of  perdition,  by  trifling 
with  the  revelation  of  God  ?  How  could  they  add  to  or  take 
from  the  truths  they  had  learned  ?  They  knew  though  they ' 
might  not  use  the  expression,  the  distinction  between  relative 
and  absolute  truth ;  and  a  sure  instinct  told  them  that  the 
latter  is  the  foundation  and  basis  of  the  former.  It  required 
no  argument  to  show  that  man's  duty  to  God  must  depend 
upon  the  attributes  of  God ;  that  the  meaning  of  the  Incar- 
nation of  the  Second  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  could  only 
be  understood  by  first  knowing  something  of  the  nature  of 
the  blessed  Trinity  itself;  that  sin  must  depend  upon  free 
will ;  and  the  grace  confirmed  by  the  Sacraments,  upon  the 
promises  Christ  had  made  to  his  Apostles  in  regard  to  them. 
When  they  were  baptised  they  must  have  enquired  not  only 
what  the  washing  symbolised,  but  what  the  whole  rite 
effected.  When  they  saw  some  men  made  priests  and  others 
bishops,  they  must  have  been  curious  and  personally  in- 
terested to  learn  what  powers  each  possessed,  both  in  respect 
to  themselves  and  to  one  another.  When  St.  Paul  excom- 
municated Hymeneus  and  Philetus,  they  must  have  wanted 
to  know  what  jurisdiction  he  had  in  the  matter,  and  how 
these  men  were  affected  by  its  exercise.  When  they  saw 
miracles  performed  by  persons  who  had  certainly  not  been 
taught  by  Christ  himself,  they  must  have  asked,  is  this 
faculty  to  descend  from  age  to  age  as  long  as  the  Church 
lasts  ?  When  they  heard  of  the  Archangel  Gabriel  appear- 
ing to  our  Blessed  Lady,  or  of  the  angel  appearing  to  St.  Paul, 
and  when  other  men  of  credibility  asserted  that  similar  mani- 
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festations  had  been  vouchsafed  to  themselves,  they  could  n«.t 
but  search  into  the  laws  which  regulate  the  relation- 
the  visible  and  the  unseen  worlds.  A  thousand  questions 
must  have  presented  themselves,  and  have  clamoured  for 
replies,  which  would  preclude  the  possibility  of  contradiction 
and  consequently  of  error,  which  is  nothing  else.  The 
bearing  of  one  portion  of  divine  truth  upon  the  rest  is  so 
direct,  that  any  false  doctrine  comes  into  immediate  collision 
with  familiar  principles  in  a  manner  perfectly  obvious  to 
men  of  average  intellect  and  Christian  instruction.  It  is  so 
now,  and  it  must  have  been  so  at  that  time. 

Heresies,  too,  as  before  mentioned,  had  sprung  up.  We 
shall  have  occasion  to  review  them  presently,  and  to  remark 
that  their  very  existence,  and  the  steps  taken  to  suppress 
them,  unmistakeably  support  the  argument  we  have  engaged 
to  work  out. 

Let  us  now  proceed  with  the  succession  from  the  point  to 
which  we  have  brought  it,  viz.,  to  the  end  of  the  first  age. 
AVe  saw  that,  at  this  time,  St.  Polycarp  was  Bishop  of 
Smyrna,  having  been  the  friend  of  St.  Philip  and  of  St. 
John,  for  twenty  years.  He  continued  to  hold  that  See  for 
half  a  century  after  the  deaths  of  SS.  Ignatius  and  Simeon, 
being  himself  martyred  in  the  year  166.  There  were. 
Eusebius,*  "  many  others  noted  in  those  times,  who  held  the 
first  rank  in  the  Apostolic  succession.  *  *  After  laying 
the  foundation  of  the  Faith  in  foreign  parts,  as  the  par- 
ticular object  of  their  mission  ;  and  after  appointing  others 
as  shepherds  of  the  flocks,  and  committing  to  them  the  rare 
of  those  who  had  been  recently  introduced,  they  went  uirain 
to  other  nations  and  regions  with  the  grace  and  co-operation 
of  God." 

Among  these  men  was  Papias  the  Bishop  of  Ileirapulis,  in 

Hist.  B.  3,  c.  37.    Translation  by  K«-v.  f.  F.  Cruse.   K.I.    L..ml..n, 
Baxter,  1842,  p.  148. 
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Phrygia,  of  whom  St.  Irenaeus  remarks  that,  "He  was  a 
hearer  of  John  and  the  associate  of  Poly  carp."*  He  says  of 
himself,  f  "  If  I  met  any  one  who  had  been  a  follower  of  the 
Ancients  any  where,  I  made  it  a  point  to  enquire  what  had 
been  the  declarations  of  the  Elders;  what  was  said  by 
Andrew,  Peter  or  Philip;  what  by  Thomas,  James,  John, 
Matthew,  or  any  other  of  the  disciples  of  our  Lord :  what 
was  said  by  Aristion,  or  the  presbyter  John,  the  disciples  of 
our  Lord  ;  for  I  do  not  think  I  derived  so  much  benefit  from 
books,  as  from  the  living  voice  of  those  who  were  still  sur- 
viving." 

In  the  same  category,  though  a  little  later,  may  be  placed 
Hegesippus,  who  wrote  a  sort  of  history  of  the  Church  down 
to  his  own  time.  In  it  he  says,:}:  he  had  conversed  with 
most  of  the  bishops  when  he  travelled  to  Rome,  and  that  he 
received  the  same  doctrine  from  all.  There  was  Quadratus 
also,  an  Athenian  philosopher,  a  disciple  of  the  Apostles  and 
third  Bishop  of  that  city.  He  wrote  an  apology  for  the 
Christian  religion,  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Adrian.  But 
the  most  prominent  name  of  those  times  is  that  of  St. 
Poly  carp,  of  whom  his  intimate  friend  St.  Irenseus  says,  "  He 
was  a  man  who  had  been  instructed  by  the  Apostles,  and  had 
familiar  intercourse  with  many  who  had  seen  Christ,  and 
had  also  been  appointed  Bishop  by  the  Apostles  in  Asia.*  *  * 
He  always  taught  what  he  had  learned  from  the  Apostles, 
what  the  Church  had  handed  down,  and  what  is  the  only 
true  doctrine.  All  the  Churches  bear  witness  to  these  things, 
and  those  who  have  succeeded  Polycarp  to  the  present  time 
testify  that  he  was  a  witness  to  the  truth  far  more  worthy  of 
credit,  and  much  more  certain  than  either  Marcion  or 
Yalentinus  or  the  rest  of  those  perverse  teachers."  § 

*  Cruse's  Eusebius,  Eccles.  Hist.  B.  3,  c.  39,  p.  150. 

f  Ibid. 

\  Ibid,  B.  4,  c.  22,  p.  183. 

§  Ibid,  B.  4.  c.  14,  p.  167. 
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Such  were  the  men  of  whom  the  record  remains  that  they 
were  friends  of  the  Apostles.  But  there  is  another  man,  St. 
Justin  the  Martyr,  who,  though  not  personally  known  to  the 
Apostles,  is  valuable  both  as  a  witness  of  the  faith  hold  in 
his  times,  and  as  giving  sufficient  surety  that  where  he  lived 
or  t  r-i veiled  innovations  would  not  be  allowed  or  unnoticed. 
He  was  a  Greek  born  in  Samaria ;  and  he  says  of  himself  in 
his  dialogue  with  Tryphon  the  Jew,*  that  he  had  examined 
and  tried  various  philosophies  before  he  could  arrive  at  a 
conclusion  to  satisfy  his  mind.  The  stoic,  the  peripatetic, 
the  pythagorean,  the  platonic  philosophies  were  all  incapa- 
ble. The  stoic  philosopher  who  undertook  to  teach  him  was 
ignorant ;  the  peripatetic  had  an  unphilosophical  love  of 
money;  the  pythagorean  required  him  to  study  music, 
astronomy  and  geometry  as  a  preparation  for  the  science  of 
happiness :  the  platonist,  indeed,  raised  his  mind  above 
material  things,  and  made  his  soul  feed  upon  lofty  ideas,  the 
consideration  of  which  might  be  a  fitting  preparation  for 
receiving  Divine  truth,  but  could  not  place  it  within  the 
grasp.  He  could  not  rest  till  he  had  found  some  system 
more  lofty  and  more  profound  which  could  exalt  his  soul, 
and  whereon  it  could  repose  in  security.  He  is  the  ideal  of 
an  intellectual  Christian.  The  subtle  Greek  mind  plunging 
into  and  sounding,  one  by  one,  the  depths  of  those  theories 
concerning  the  mysteries  of  the  universe,  upon  which  men 
were  content  to  rely :  seizing  and  appropriating  to  himself 
what  each  contained  of  true,  and  rejecting  the  false;  and 
then,  when  the  real  truth  was  discovered,  embracing  it  with 
all  its  consequences,  and  fearlessly  defending  it,  not  for  him- 
self, not  for  his  own  safety  and  convenience,  but  under  the 
rodf  and  the  axe  of  the  executioner  ;  such  is  the  type  of  what 


*  Fleury,  Eccles.  Hist.  B.  3,  sec.  36,  gives  the  quotation.     Rohrbachcr, 
Eccles.  Hist.  Book  27,  gives  the  same  account  without  quoting  the  words, 
f  Fleury,  B.  3,  sec.  57.     Eusebius,  B.  4,  chap.  18. 
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a  modern  educated  convert  should  be.  For  though  St.  Justin 
was  a  man  of  more  than  average  mental  capacity,  yet  his 
intellectual  attainments  do  not  place  him  beyond  the  reach 
of  emulation. 

He  wrote  two  apologies,  the  second  of  which,  addressed  to 
the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  and  his  son  Commodus,  was 
published  in  the  year  of  St.  Polycarp's  martyrdom,  and  the 
year  before  he  was  himself  martyred  in  Rome.  His  was  not 
a  mind  to  overlook  corruptions,  should  they  endeavour  to 
creep  into  the  religion  he  had  embraced,  upon  the  critical 
examination  which  he  himself  alleges. 

Two  fresh  generations  had  now  arisen  since  the  death  of 
St.  John,  and  a  very  large  number  of  persons  must  still  have 
been  living  in  all  parts  of  the  Church,  who,  like  St.  Polycarp, 
were  contemporary  with  the  latest  Apostles.  They  must 
have  been  educated  as  carefully  as  the  former  generations, 
and  since  they  must  have  been  taught  by  their  parents,  it 
follows  they  could  only  have  learned  what  their  parents  knew. 
They  had  the  same  interest  in  understanding  the  instruc- 
tion they  received.  The  same  curiosity,  if  no  higher  motive, 
would  make  them  "Search  the  scriptures  to  see  if  those 
things  were  so."  The  priesthood  could  claim  no  new  powers 
over  the  young,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  old.  There 
were  men  enough  disposed  to  question  even  fundamental 
doctrines,  to  render  it  certain  that  innovations  would  be 
challenged  without  hesitation  or  fear.  Even  among  those 
who  remained  faithful  to  the  Church,  and  by  whom  a  breach 
of  unity  in  faith  would  be  looked  upon  with  horror,  dis- 
putes on  points  of  discipline  occurred.  St.  Paul  had  had 
to  rebuke  St.  Peter  for  an  error  of  weakness,  and  St. 
Polycarp  came  to  Rome  on  the  subject  of  keeping  Easter. 
He  had  a  sharp  contention  with  Pope  Anicetus,  and  returned 
to  Smyrna  leaving  the  question  unsettled.  A  little  earlier, 
Marcion,  the  future  heresiarch,  came  thither  also,  having 
been  excommunicated  by  his  own  father  in  Sinopc.  He 


applied  to  be  readmitted,  but  the  Clergy  refused  to  act 
without  the  participation  and  consent  of  his  father  and 
Bishop.  Moreover  the  practice  of  the  Church  in  regard  to 
the  admission  of  catechumens  to  baptism,  had  undergone  an 
important  change  since  the  day  of  Pentecost.  For,  whereas, 
on  that  occasion,  the  converts  were  baptised  immediately, 
now  it  was  customary,  as  St.  Justin  informs  us,  to  make 
them  pass  through  a  probation  before  reception.  He  says,* 
those  who  are  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  our  doctrine  and 
promise  to  conform  their  lives  to  it,  we  teach  to  pray,  to  fast 
and  to  beg  of  God  the  remission  of  their  past  sins :  at  the 
same  time  we  pray  and  fast  with  them.  Afterwards  we  take 
them  to  the  water,  and  they  are  regenerated  as  we  ourselves 
have  been.  For  they  are  washed  in  this  water  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  God,  the  Father  of  all  things,  and  of  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate,  and  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  has  foretold  by  the  prophets  all  that 
regarded  Christ.  This  ablution  is  called  illumination,  be- 
cause thereby  souls  are  enlightened. 

If,  then,  discipline  were  so  rigidly  criticised  on  the  one 
hand,  and  adhered  to  on  the  oth^r,  what  reason  can  there  be 
to  imagine  that  doctrine  would  be  less  so  ? 

Now  no  one  pretends  that  the  teaching  of  the  Church  has 
not  always  been  plain,  precise  and  unmistakeable.  At  this 
period,  therefore,  as  at  all  others,  the  present  theory  of  the 
Sacraments,  with  their  external  and  symbolical  forms,  and 
supernatural  effects,  was  either  openly  insisted  upon  or  else 
did  not  exist  at  all.  It  could  not  be  left  doubtful :  the  dis- 
tance between  the  supernatural  and  the  purely  symbolical  is 
too  great  to  have  allowed  of  equivocation — whatever  the 
teaching,  it  must  needs  have  been  exact. 

Now,  it  is  quite  certain  that  some  ceremony  took  place  on 
each  of  the  occasions  on  which  the  Sacraments  are  adminis- 
tered. It  follows,  that,  either  all  had  a  merely  symbolical  or 
ceremonial  character ;  or  else,  that  sow/1  had  a  supernatural 
*  Flcury,  K.  3,  sec.  41.  Rohrhucliur,  K  27. 
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character.  If  the  latter  were  the  case,  the  number  must  have 
been  known,  and  no  attempt  to  invest  with  supernatural 
attributes,  what  the  whole  of  Christendom  had  been  brought 
up  to  consider  as  only  symbolical  or  ceremonial,  could  pos- 
sibly have  succeeded.  In  other  words,  no  new  Sacrament 
could  have  been  established.  If  the  former  were  the  case, 
the  difficulty  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  difference  in 
numbers.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Sacrament  of  Orders.  In 
ordination,  supernatural  powers  were  either  conferred  or  they 
were  not.  If  they  were,  the  whole  Catholic  system,  in  which 
the  Church  claims  to  interfere  by  her  ordained  ministers  on 
all  the  chief  occasions  in  the  life  of  her  children,  and  in  which 
a  sacrificial  worship  requires  extraordinary  faculties  for  the 
performance  of  a  miraculous  consecration,  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent and  easily  understood.  If  they  were  not,  it  is 
obvious,  that  not  only  was  the  claim  put  forward  by 
the  Church  for  the  Clergy,  new,  at  some  time,  but  the 
entire  superstructure  built  upon  it  must  have  been  of 
still  later  date.  Because  till  supernatural  powers  were  ad- 
mitted and  firmly  established,  as  belonging  to  the  priesthood, 
it  would  be  useless  for  the  Clergy  to  assert  an  authority 
which  presupposed  such  powers.  But  their  jurisdiction  in 
these  matters  was  never  for  a  moment  called  in  question 
till  long  after  a  date  at  which  the  evidence  is  overwhelming 
in  favor  of  the  fact,  that  the  main  doctrines  now  held  by  the 
Catholic  Church  had  been  so  for  ages.  None  of  the  great 
founders  of  heresies  in  the  early  times  pretended  to  deny  the 
authority  of  the  Clergy.  In  the  most  formidable  heresy 
which  the  Church  has  had  to  encounter,  viz.,  the  Arian,  there 
was  not  a  word  of  doubt  on  the  point.  So  far  from  it,  appeals 
were  made  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  to  the  Council  of 
Bishops  and  Clergy  called  by  his  summons,  and  submission 
was  promised  to  their  decision. 

But  had  claims  to  new  prerogatives,  and  to  functions  of  a 
higher  order  than  existed  previously,  been  put  forward  at  any 
time  on  their  behalf,  a  counter  movement  woidd  have  been 
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made,  and  a  firm  stand  taken  then.     It  would  not  have  been 
left  to  distant  ages  to  oppose  a  present  attempted  usurpation. 

Since,  then,  no  dispute  arose,  up  to  this  time,  as  to  the 
character  of  the  priestly  office,  it  becomes  clear  that  we 
must  look  for  the  innovation,  if  at  all,  at  a  later  epoch.  So 
far  as  we  have  hitherto  travelled  we  have  come  upon  nothing 
to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  novel  pretension  on  the  part  of 
the  priesthood.  Nor  do  we  meet  with  any  charge  of  the  kind 
till  many  ages  after. 

But  we  are  advancing  too  fast.  While  St.  Polycarp  was 
growing  old,  and  St.  Justin  preparing  for  martyrdom,  a 
number  of  eminent  men  were  arising  in  the  Church,  and  de- 
fending both  her  children,  and  the  purity  of  her  faith  in 
various  ways.  Athenagoras  an  Athenian  philosopher  was 
addressing  his  apology  to  the  Emperor,  and  writing  a  work  in 
defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Flesh ;  Melito, 
Bishop  of  Sardis,  Pinytue  of  Gnosus  in  Crete,  Philippus  of 
Gortynus,  Appolinaris  of  Hierapolis,  and  Dionysius  of 
Corinth  were  voluminous  defenders,  and  faithful  followers  of 
the  old  tradition.  But  the  man  upon  whom  the  great  interest 
of  the  age  reposes  is  St.  Irenaeus 

The  friend  of  St.  Polycarp,  and  an  Asiatic  Greek,  he  was 
made  Bishop  of  Lyons  ten  years  after  that  saint's  death,  and 
immediately  after  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Pothinus,  who  was 
put  to  death  with  a  number  of  Phrygian  Christians  who  were 
settled  in  that  part  of  Gaul,  and  who  kept  up  a  most  lively 
and  interesting  correspondence*  with  their  friends  in  Asia. 

St.  Irensous  held  the  See  till  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
and   wrote   many   works,    the    chief    of    which,    "Against 
Heresies,"  has  alone  reached  our  times.     He  is  the  connect- 
ing link  between  the  first  and  the  third  centuries,  bet 
the  eastern  and  the  western  churches.    His  affectionate  reinci  11- 


*  Floury,  B.  4,  sec.  12  et  seq.,  and  Rohrbachcr,  B.  27,  where  sonic 
letters  are  quoted  at  considerable  length. 
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brance  of  St.  Polycarp,  and  his  vivid  description  of  this 
friend  and  follower  of  the  Apostle  of  Love,  endears  alike 
both  master  and  disciple.  "  I  remember,"*  says  he,  "  those 
times  better  than  what  has  just  happened ;  for  knowledge 
which  one  receives  when  young  grows  with  the  soul  and  be- 
comes united  with  it.  So  that  I  could  tell  the  place  where 
the  blessed  Polycarp  sat,  where  he  spoke,  his  gait,  his  man- 
ner of  life,  his  talk  to  the  people.  How  he  related  to  us  that 
he  had  lived  with  John  and  with  others  who  had  seen  the 
Lord ;  how  he  remembered  their  discourses,  and  what  he  had 
heard  them  say  about  the  Lord,  His  miracle  and  His  doctrine. 
Polycarp  related  all  that  conformably  to  the  Scriptures, 
having  learned  it  from  those  who  had  seen  with  their  eyes 
the  Word  of  Life.  God  gave  me  the  grace  to  hear  atten- 
tively these  discourses,  and  to  write  them  not  on  paper,  but 
in  my  heart ;  and,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  I  meditate  upon 
them  continually."  He  was  writing  against  the  Yalentinians 
and  Marcionites,  and  he  had  just  been  using  the  very  argu- 
ment which  the  Church  insists  upon  to  this  day  ;  and  he  puts 
it  in  a  manner  so  apposite  to  the  line  we  are  engaged  upon, 
that  a  rather  long  extract  will  be  excusable.  He  says  :  f 
"  We  can  count  up  those  whom  the  Apostles  established  as 
Bishops  in  the  churches,  and  their  successors  to  this  present, 
who  have  taught  nothing  like  their  reveries.  For  if  the 
Apostles  had  known  mysteries  which  could  only  be  taught 
to  the  perfect,  they  would  have  entrusted  them  to  those  to 
whom  they  confided  the  churches  themselves.  For  they 
chose  the  most  perfect  for  their  successors,  knowing  of  what 
importance  would  be  their  good  or  bad  conduct.  *  *  *  For 
it  is  this  (the  Roman)  Church  with  which  every  other  Church 
ought  to  agree,  on  account  of  its  powerful  primacy  :  *  *  in 
it  the  tradition  of  the  Apostles  has  been  preserved  by  the 

*  Cruse's  Euscbius,  B.  5,  c.  15.     Floury,  B.  4,  sec.  17.    Rohrbachcr,  B.  27. 
f  Floury,  B.  4,  sec.  25. 
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faithful  of  all  countries.  The  blessed  Apostles  then,  having 
founded  and  built  up  this  Church,  confided  to  Linus  the 
function  of  the  Episcopate.  He  is  the  Linus  whom  Paul 
mentions  in  his  Epistle  to  Timothy.  His  successor  was 
Anacletus ;  and  after  him,  in  the  third  rank  from  the 
Apostles,  Clement  received  the  Episcopate  ;  he  who  had  seen 
the  blessed  Apostles  and  had  conferred  with  them,  and  who 
had  still  before  his  eyes  their  recent  preaching  and  their 
tradition.  Nor  was  he  alone,  for  many  remained  of  those 
whom  the  Apostles  had  instructed.  Under  Clement  a  great 
schism  having  arisen  among  the  brethren  at  Corinth,  the 
Roman  Church  wrote  a  powerful  letter  to  the  Corinthians  to 
bring  them  back  to  peace,  and  to  renew  in  them  the  faith 
and  the  tradition  which  they  had  but  just  received  from  the 
Apostles.  *  *  *  To  this  Clement  succeeded  Evaristus,  to 
Evaristus  Alexander  ;  then  the  sixth  after  the  Apostles  was 
Xistus,  and  after  him  Telcsphorus,  who  suffered  a  glorious 
martyrdom.  Afterwards  Hyginus,  then  Pius,  and  after  him 
Anicetus ;  to  whom  Soter,  having  succeeded  now  Eleutherius, 
possesses  the  Episcopate  in  the  twelfth  rank  from  the  Apostles. 
It  is  following  this  order  and  this  succession  that  the  tradition 
of  the  Apostles  and  the  preaching  of  the  truth  has  descended 
in  the  Church  even  to  us. 

"  And  Polycarp,  who  not  only  had  been  instructed  by  the' 
Apostles  and  had  conversed  with  many  of  those  who  had  seen 
Christ,  but  had  also  been  established  by  the  Apostles  in  Asia 
as  Bishop  of  Smyrna  ;  whom  I  have  myself  seen  in  niv 
youth  *  *  *  always  taught  what  he  had  learned  from  the 
Apostles,  what  the  Church  teaches,  and  what  alone  is  true." 
A  little  after  he  adds  :  "  If  there  were  any  dispute  upon  the 
least  question,  would  it  not  be  necessary  to  Lave  recourse  to 
the  most  ancient  churches,  where  the  Apostles  have  lived  Y 
But  how  would  it  be  if  the  Apostles  had  left  us  no  writ ; 
Must  we  not  follow  the  tradition  which  they  left  to  those  to 
whom  they  entrusted  the  churches  ?  It  is  this  which  many 
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barbarous  nations  follow,  who  have  neither  paper  nor  ink ; 
but  who  have  the  doctrine  of  salvation  written  in  their  hearts 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  who  faithfully  guard  the  ancient 
tradition  as  to  God  the  Creator  and  His  Son  Jesus  Christ ; 
who  have  received  the  faith  without  writing  ;  who  are  bar- 
barians as  to  language  and  in  relation  to  us,  but  they  are 
very  wise  and  very  pleasing  to  God,  observing  justice  and 
chastity." 

This  is  what  St.  Irenseus  wrote  in  reference  to  the  Yalen- 
tinian  absurdities.  But  what  he  wrote,  other  men  said.* 
The  system  of  Yalentinus,  compounded  out  of  the  Platonic 
philosophy,  the  Theogony  of  Hesiod,  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
and  the  mysteries  of  numbers,  rising  in  Greece,  made  a  con- 
siderable stir  even  in  the  west.  His  new  mythology  must 
have  been  discussed  by  men  of  all  shades  of  learning,  and 
Christians  must  have  made  searching  inquiries  into  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  doctrines  they  held  rested.  In  the 
present  day,  men  outside  the  Church  are  quite  ready  to 
abandon  the  peculiar  views  of  their  parents.  If  it  were 
otherwise  at  the  end  of  the  second  century,  some  reason 
must  have  existed  for  the  Christian's  adherence  to  the  faith 
he  had  received.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  Greeks, 
for  example,  with  their  notorious  love  of  investigation, 
blindly  accepted  the  allegations  of  either  side  in  the  dispute. 
On  one  hand,  the  novelty  of  the  ideas  propounded  would 
excite  suspicion ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  human  mind  is  too 
prone  to  resist  authority,  to  acquiesce  without  solid  proofs. 
The  questions  at  issue,  then,  were,  without  doubt,  debated,  in 
public  and  in  private,  by  laymen  and  clergy,  by  men  and 
women,  calmly  or  with  passion,  among  neighbours  or  with 
strangers.  Pagans  who  sought  the  truth  would  be  puzzled 
which  to  believe,  weak  Christians  would  be  in  a  similar 
difficulty,  and  devout  men  would  pray  for  guidance.  In 

*  Alzog  Hist.  Eccles.  sec.  72t  c.  3.     Flcury,  B.  3,  sec.  26. 
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this  way  the  heresies  themselves  afford  a  double  proof  of  the 
purity  of  the  faith  ;  for,  firstly,  the  discussions  to  which  they 
led  would  ensure  a  profound  insight  into  the  first  principles 
of  religion  and  of  Christianity  ;  and  secondly,  if  the  heivtit-s 
had  been  able  to  allege  innovations,  they  would  have  gladly 
done  so.  But  this  was  not  the  line  they  took.  Certain  men 
denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  whom,  as  we  saw, 
St.  Paul  excommunicated. 

The  Ebionites  called  themselves  disciples  of  St.  Peter  and 
denied  St.  Paul ;  they  observed  Sunday  ;  baptized ;  and  conse- 
crated with  water  only.  They  said  God  had  given  the 
empire  of  all  things  to  two  persons — Christ  and  the  devil ; 
that  the  devil  ruled  in  this  world,  and  Christ  in  that  to 
come  ;  that  Christ  was  created  as  an  angel,  but  was  greater  ; 
that  faith  in  him  was  not  sufficient  for  salvation,  without  the 
observances  of  the  old  laws ;  and  they  permitted  plurality 
of  wives. 

The  Cerinthians  declared  that  the  God  of  the  Hebrews 
was  only  an  angel ;  that  Jesus  was  born  of  Joseph  and 
Mary  ;  and  that  Christ  descended  upon  him  in  the  form  of  a 
dove  ;  that  at  the  time  of  the  Passion,  Christ  withdrew  from 
Jesus,  and  consequently  that  he  only  suffered  in  appearance. 

Saturninus  declared  that  the  world  was  created  by  seven 
angels,  of  whom  the  God  of  the  Jews  was  one,  and  that 
Christ  came  to  destroy  him :  he  condemned  marriage,  and 
many  of  his  followers  ate  nothing  which  had  had  animal  life. 

Basilides  invented  a  sort  of  mythology  which  may  have 
served  as  a  foundation  for  that  of  Yalentinus.  He  said  God 
produced  Nous,  who  produced  Logos,  who  produced  Phronesis, 
who  produced  wisdom  and  power  ;  that  the  God  of  the  Jews 
was  an  angel  with  whom,  again,  Christ  was  at  war  ;  that 
Christ  was  not  crucified,  but  Simon  the  Cyrenian  under  his 
form.  The  Gnostics  repeated  these  absurdities  with  many 
additions. 

Murcion  asserted  two  principles — one  good,  the  other  evil. 
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He  said  that  in  descending  into  hell  Christ  had  not  saved 
the  just  men  of  the  old  law,  but  Cain  and  the  wicked.* 

Alzog  remarks,  "  The  Church  was  menaced  from  her  very 
origin  by  proud  systems  of  philosophy,  as  she  had  been  by 
the  pretensions  of  Judaism.  The  vain  and  deceitful  reason- 
ings of  Greek  and  oriental  philosophy,  and  above  all  the 
Juda'ico- Alexandrian  ideas  of  Philo,  being  mingled  with  the 
truths  of  the  Christian  faith,  tended  to  rob  them  of  their 
character  of  a  divine  revelation.  The  doctrine  of  Philo  had 
spread  into  Palestine,  and  had  gained  many  adherents  among 
the  Pharisees  and  Samaritans,  traces  and  certain  proofs  of 
which  are  found  in  the  three  Samaritans,  Dositheus,  Simon 
the  magician,  and  Menander." 

It  was  against  the  reveries  of  such  men  that  St.  John 
wrote  his  Gospel.  Each  one  seems  to  have  endeavoured  to 
establish  a  school  or  system  of  his  own :  but  no  one  charged 
the  Church  with  having  become  corrupt ;  that  would  have 
been  too  presumptuous  in  the  lifetime  of  those  to  whom  the 
Revelation  of  God  had  been  entrusted.  No !  the  theory  of 
corruption  was  a  modern  invention,  and  was  never  thought 
of  in  those  days.  And  accordingly  St.  John  enters  into  no 
dispute  with  those  whom  he  confutes :  he  simply  states,  in 
the  most  dogmatic  manner,  the  truths  which  were  assailed  by 
the  heretics ;  and  which  are  the  very  first  principles  of  reli- 
gion. Now,  the  further  the  heresies  spread,  the  more  general 
would  become  the  habit  of  deep  research  ;  and  consequently, 
the  more  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible  would  it  be  for 
novelties  to  be  introduced,  and  especially  such  as  would 
change  the  whole  system  of  worship,  and  even  the  daily  life 
of  Christians.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  the  testimony  of 
St.  Irensous,  whose  attention  was  most  forcibly  turned  to  this 
very  question,  that  innovations  had  not  been  allowed  to  cor- 

f  Tlie  accounts  of  these  heresies  is  given  at  some  length  by  Flcnry,  Alzog-, 
Rohrhnelier,  &c. 
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rupt  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  He  says,  "  The  faith  and 
teaching  which  she  has  received,  the  Church,  although  spread 
throughout  the  world  has  preserved  faithfully  as  inhabiting 
but  one  house  ;  she  has  believed,  likewise,  as  having  but  one 
heart  and  soul ;  she  has  preached  and  transmitted  uniformly 
as  having  but  one  mouth.  For  although  there  are  many 
dialects  in  the  world,  the  force  of  her  tradition  is  one  and  the 
same.  The  Churches  founded  in  Germany  neither  believe 
nor  preach  otherwise,  nor  those  in  Iberia  or  Spain,  nor  those 
among  the  Celts,  nor  those  of  the  East,  of  Egypt  or  of  Lybia ; 
but  as  in  the  universe,  the  sun,  which  God  has  created  is  one 
and  the  same,  so  the  preaching  of  the  truth  illuminates  all 
men  who  wish  to  come  to  its  light. 

Even  the  errors  of  saints  and  faithful  children  of  the 
Church  afford  admirable  proofs  of  the  soundness  of  the 
Catholic  tradition.  For  when  men  of  credit  and  sanctity, 
such  as  Papias  and  St.  Justin,  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the 
millenium  and  brought  many  texts  of  Scripture  in  proof,  the 
Church,  far  from  expressing  an  opinion  on  the  question,  left 
it  perfectly  open,  and  allowed  her  children  to  support  either 
side  of  the  argument.  The  private  speculations  of  indi- 
viduals could  not  affect  the  teaching  of  the  Body  Corporate. 

We  are  now  at  the  end  of  the  second  century.  Six  gene- 
rations had  come  into  existence  since  the  death  of  our  Lord ; 
the  Church  was  not  only  widely  spread,  but  numbers  had 
everywhere  multiplied.  With  the  increase,  would  come  in- 
creased communication  among  her  various  members. 

Commerce  would  take  Christians  and  Pagans  alike,  to  all 
the  great  emporiums  of  trade,  and  from  one  of  these  to  an- 
other ;  the  love  of  learning  would  draw  them  to  the  celebrai  ed 
schools ;  employments  about  the  Court  or  in  the  Government 
would  cause  continual  removals;  the  legions,  as  wo  know, 
were  systematically  drafted  to  countries  distant  from  home, 
so  that,  at  this  very  period  the  Melit en e  legion,  6,200  strong, 
and  nearly  all  Christians,  had  marched  from  the  interior  of 
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Asia  Minor  as  far  as  the  Modern  Bohemia.  The  business  of 
the  Church,  too,  kept  men  always  moving  from  place  to 
place.  So  that  one  is  fairly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  by  what 
possible  means  a  general  determination  can  have  been  arrived 
at,  now  or  at  any  later  period,  for  the  argument  holds  good 
at  one  time  as  well  as  another,  for  subverting  the  faith  which 
actually  existed,  and  for  substituting  in  its  place  a  system  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  would  be  most  conspicuous, 
its  blasphemy  or  its  absurdity,  were  it  not  both  revealed  and 
sustained  by  God  Himself. 

We  remarked  above,  that  until  supernatural  powers  were 
admitted  to  be  conferred  in  the  Sacrament  of  Orders,  it  would 
be  useless  for  the  Priesthood  to  assert  supernatural  effects  by 
the  exercise  of  their  functions.  Thus,  in  administering  bap- 
tism, confirmation,  or  extreme  unction,  the  priest  would  only 
be  performing  a  symbolical  or  ceremonial  rite,  unless  he 
possessed,  in  some  way,  faculties  of  a  higher  order,  than 
symbol  or  ceremony  requires. 

One  can  imagine,  too,  by  keeping  historical  facts  out  of 
view,  that  a  supernatural  character  might  be  gradually  attri- 
buted to  these  Sacraments.  But  there  is  one  especially  which 
the  imagination  cannot  picture  as  having  by  degrees  assumed 
its  present  form,  viz.,  the  Sacrament  of  the  Blessed  Eucharist. 

By  what  process  could  a  piece  of  common  bread,  gradually 
be  esteemed  to  be  the  actual  body  of  our  Lord  ?  How  were 
men  induced  to  believe  what  must  either  be  an  absurd  blas- 
phemy or  a  most  stupendous  truth  ?  What  steps  were  taken  to 
prepare  men's  minds  for  the  change  which  would  involve  a 
complete  alteration  in  the  entire  Christian  worship  ?  Who 
took  the  steps?  Was  the  conspiracy  universal,  or  did  it 
arise  in  one  or  two  places  ?  Were  the  conspirators  lay  men 
or  Clergy  ?  Who  has  recorded  the  vast  revolution  ?  If  it 
took  place  at  all  it  must  have  been  while  the  world  was 
asleep. 

Had  time  permitted  it  would  have  been  easy  to  show  in 
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detail  how  Christian  society  was  shaken  by  the  various 
heresies  as  they  appeared;  and  there  is  one  instance,  which, 
though  it  belongs  to  a  later  age  is  so  much  to  the  point,  that 
it  is  not  out  of  place  here. 

AVhen  Nestorius  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  in  a  sermon 
on  Christmas-day,  denied  to  our  Blessed  Lady  the  title  of 
Mother  of  God,  Eusebius,  a  lawyer,  stood  up  in  the  Church 
and  denounced  the  heresy.     Nearly  the  whole  congregation 
was  with  him,  but  as  some  took  the  part  of  Nestorius,  the 
people  did  not  separate  without  considerable  confusion.*  Is  it 
possible  to  conceive  that  the  popular  instinct  should  have  been 
so  quick,  on  an  argument  which  may  be,  and  indeed,  was,  on 
this  occasion,  presented  in  a  very  plausible  shape,  and  which 
required  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Christian  truth  to  perceive 
the  fallacy  of ;  is  it  possible  to  conceive  that  the  popular  per- 
ception should  have  been  so  acute  then,  and  yet  that  any  man 
or  men  should  have  been  able  at  any  time  to  introduce  a 
dogma  like  that  of  the  Real  Presence  in  the  Blessed  Eucha- 
rist ?  a  dogma  which  would  have  converted,  what,  according  to 
the  Protestant  theories,  could,  at  most,  have  been  but  an  affec- 
tionate commemoration  into  an  act  of  sacrifice :  f  and  what 
would  have  been  before  an  act  of  idolatry,  into  one  of  neces- 
sary adoration,  with  all  its  concomitants.     The  onus   lies, 
undoubtedly,  upon  those  who  allege  so  tremendous  an  impos- 
ture, of  producing  at  least  some  proof  to  support  their  allega- 
tion.    For  every  candid  mind  must  admit  that  the  mere 
absence  of  a  great  public  outcry,  would  be  enough  to  refute 
them,  even  were  we  without  positive  evidence  of  the  doctrine 
at  this  period,  which,  fortunately,  is  not  the  case. 

*  The  circumstance  here  mentioned  is  curiously  at  variance  with  the 
popular  Protestant  notion  of  blind  obedience  to  the  clergy  on  the  part  of  the 
laity,  and  it  is  the  more  remarkable  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  hos- 
tility which  the  title  of  Mother  of  God  excites  in  the  sound  evangelical  mind. 

f  The  meaning  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Mass  is  ably  explained  in  three  or  four 
numbers  of  the  "  Clifton  Tracts,"  which  are  published  by  Messrs.  Burns  and 
Lambert,  17,  Portman  Street,  at  a  Penny  each,  and  may  be  obtained  by  send- 
ing postage  stamps  for  the  amount. 
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To  conclude.  Sacrifice  has  always  been  held  the  highest 
act  of  worship ;  and  the  chief  function  of  the  priest  was  to 
offer  it  up.  If,  in  the  Christian  religion,  there  were  no  sacri- 
fice, for  what  purpose  was  the  altar  ?  if  there  were  no  victim, 
for  what  purpose  was  the  priest  ? 

Had  the  followers  of  Christ  thrown  off  the  shackels  of  the 
old  superstitions,  and  been  released  from  those  of  the  old  law  ? 
had  Sacrifice  and  Altar,  Priest  and  Yictim  been  abolished 
from  the  worship,  by  the  will,  and  in  obedience  to  the  Reve- 
lation of  God,  and  all  to  so  little  purpose  that  the  Church 
returned  immediately  to  old  ways,  adding  a  new  invention  of 
her  own,  to  which  her  children  gave  in  without  so  much  as 
a  protest  ?  An  invention  almost  beyond  the  imagination  to 
create,  quite  opposed  to  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  and  never- 
theless capable  of  being  worked  into  so  perfect  a  harmony 
with  the  rest  of  a  corrupt  system,  that,  however  ignorant  men, 
or  men  wanting  in  faith  may  have  scoffed  at  its  absurdity, 
they  have  never  pretended  to  discover  the  slightest  discord- 
ance— an  invention  so  fundamental,  that  without  it  the 
Catholic  religion  would  crumble  instantly  to  pieces  ;  and  yet 
so  on  the  surface,  that  the  most  unthinking  could  not  help 
seeing  and  hearing  and  feeling  its  presence  at  every  turn : 
in  the  lamp  for  ever  burning  in  the  Sanctuary  before  what 
has  received  the  name  of  the  Tabernacle ;  in  the  Tabernacle 
itself,  in  the  lights  on  the  Altar,  in  the  bell,  and  in  the 
prostrate  adoration  of  the  faithful  at  the  time  of  the  Eleva- 
tion ;  in  the  Elevation ;  in  the  preparation  for  the  reception 
of  the  Ineffable  Mystery,  which  must  be  taken  fasting ;  in 
the  exalted  character  of  the  priestly  office ;  in  the  ablutions 
of  the  priest  after  the  sacrifice ;  in  the  sacred  vessels,  which, 
like  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  must  not  be  touched  by  lay 
hands ;  in  the  richness  of  the  materials  of  the  priests'  vest- 
ments ;  in  the  decorations  of  the  Church,  and  especially  of 
the  altar,  which  would  be  unmeaning  but  for  the  Actual  Pre- 
sence there  enthroned  or  offered  up.  In  a  word,  it  is  simply 
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ridiculous  to  suppose  that  an  imposture  so  patent  could  have 
been  introduced  into  the  Church  in  the  lifetime  of  St.  John, 
St.  Polycarp  and  St.  Ignatius,  Hegisippus  and  Papia> 
Justin  and  St.  Irensous. 

"What  is  true  for  the  first  two  hundred  years  is  as  true  for 
the  next,  while  the  evidence  is  far  more  voluminous  to  prove 
that  it  was  no  imposture  at  all. 


AV.   l»v 


